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the representative clement which the Bill sought was a re-
trograde step. He appealed to the higher instincts of the
British public, and in a letter to the Manchester Guardian
on the 9th December, 1898, stated as follows:

"In Bombay the delegates are empowered to choose
two-thirds of the members of the Executive Committee; in
Calcutta it is proposed by the present Bill that the dele-
gates should choose only one-third of the members of the
Executive Committee. This virtually rrieans that the
governing executive body would not represent the dele-
gates, and would not therefore represent the wishes and
opinions of the ratepayers. Is this an object which should
be aimed at, even in India? Generations. of English states-
men and administrators have laboured in England and in
India to evoke that 'high public spirit which Sir John
Woodburn commends so much, but which it is now in-
tended to crush and stamp out with a light heart and a
despotic hand. Macaulay and Bentinck, Munro and El-
phmstone, Canning and Northbrook, Ripon and Glad-
stone, all have laboured to spread English education, to
create public spirit and to bring self-governing institutions
into existence in India. And when a small and humble
and successful beginning has been made, will Englishmen
look at the fruit of their labours with distrust and suspi-
cion, and will Lord George Hamilton root out the tree
which has taken three generations to grow?

"The death of self-government will be the death of
good administration in India. You cannot govern India
well except with the cooperation of the people; and you
cannot secure their cooperation without trusting them with
some powers."

The campaign, however, failed and the Bill was passed.
In September 1899, twenty elected Commissioners of the
Calcutta Coirporationi, including all the prominent and.